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CONSULAR RECOMMENDATIONS ON SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE/ 



In the various reports made by American consuls in the last two 
years there have been a considerable number of recommendations as to 
points of importance for American exporters to observe in develop- 
ing trade with South America. The following extracts from these, 
reports, reprinted from Daily Consular and Trade Reports and from 
Commerce Reports, embody the most important details of the advice 
given and show also something of the advance that American goods 
are making in South American markets. The numbers and dates at 
the head of these extracts refer to issues of the Dail Consular and 
Trader Reports and Commerce Reports in which the reports were first 
published. 

ARGENTINA. 

[Consul General L. J. Keena, Buenos Aires ; No. 18, Jan. 22, 1915.1 

m 

This office is frequently in receipt of letters from American manu- 
facturers and exporters asking information as to the best manner of 
collecting overdue accounts. In regard to small accounts, one obstacle 
has been that it is always difficult to interest a lawyer in taking up an 
individual case of this nature, and it is probable that many of these 
accounts have been allowed to run because of lack of interest in the 
small commission which would be obtained in the event of collection. 

The local manager of the newly opened branch of the National City 
Bank of New York has suggested that the creditor arrange to draw 
on the debtor through the National City Bank of New York, giving 
the New York office of that bank written instructions that in case of 
nonpayment the account shall be turned over to the attorney of the 
Buenos Aires branch of the bank for collection on a commission basis. 

[Consul General R. M. Bartleman, Buenos Aires; No. 189, Aug. 13, 1914.] 
GROWING INTEREST IN ARGENTINE MARKETS. 

The increase in imports from the United States to Argentina for 
1913 is noted with considerable satisfaction. Undoubtedly this result 
was largely brought about by the fact that more American business 
houses have come to realize that business here is obtained through 
the medium of personal representatives on the spot and not by the 
indiscriminate mailing of catalogues, especially those printed in the 
English language. A large number of American houses now have 
branch houses or representatives in Buenos Aires, and the excellence 
of the products which once become established increases rapidly the 
amount of their sales. The number of firms so represented, however, 
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4 BECOMMENDATIONS ON SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE. 

comprises only a small proportion of American concerns anxious and 
fuUy able to enter the South American trade, and opportunities for 
others are limited only by the extent of the wisdom which they 
employ in going after business here. In view of the increasing inter- 
est apparent in the United States in Argentina and its people, the 
outlook for more intelligent trade methods is encouraging. 

The Argentinians generally are not aware of the diversity of 
American articles that can be offered for this market. However, 
many staple lines of American manufacture are known here, chiefly 
the products of large concerns with experienced men in charge of 
their export trade. American lumber, oil, agricultural and other 
machinery, shoes, automobiles, typewriters, sewing machines, office 
appliances, chemicals, binder twine, canvas, printing paper, and other 
articles have good sales. 

As a means to aid in the extension of trade, American banking 
institutions to compete with those of European countries would be 
valuable, but doubtless they will come with increased trade and the 
establishment of more American branch houses here. The large 
number of Europeans engaged in the Argentine domestic trade is 
chiefly responsible for the size and importance of the corresponding 
European banks; that and the amount of European capital invested 
in the country. 

VISIT OF COMMERCIAL BODIES— TRADE REPRESENTATIVES. 

In connection with the matter of the closer relationship of the two 
Americas and the consequent stimulus to trade between them, the 
recent visits of American commercial bodies to" Argentina are noted 
with considerable satisfaction. Anything that tends to give the 
American people, and especially business men, a more intimate view 
of their South American neighbors can not but have, if only from a 
commercial point of view, a most wholesome effect. 

If trade representatives be sent from the United States into Argen- 
tina it is absolutely necessary that they come with a working knowl- 
edge of Spanish. If a local firm be chosen to represent the American 
house, great care should be taken in the selection of such agent and 
there should exist between principal and agent a definite agreement 
as to the distribution of the produce to be handled. 

It is safe to state that the establishment of branch houses by the 
more important concerns, the confederation of smaller houses for a 
like purpose, or the proper arrangement of contracts with agents 
here, are the means through which American trade in Argentina 
will continue to grow and prosper. 

[Consul General R. M. Bartleman ; No. 142, June 18, 1914.] 
AMERICAN GOODS IN DEBfAND— OBTAINING THE TRADE. 

Tlie natural distributing point for the southern territories of 
Argentina at present is Bania Blanca, and it will probably continue 
to be so indefinitely, notwithstanding the contemplated extension 
of the Southern Railway to Chile from Zapala, where the line now 
terminates. 

All classes of machinery, from hand tools to traction engines, are 
in demand, chiefly from American houses. Phonographs and sew- 
ing machines are also almost exclusively American. These goods 
are now chiefly supplied by a large German hoi^e in Bahia Blanca. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS ON SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE. 5 

The direct trade of the United States or Europe with the consumer 
is not great. The few large foreign houses have various credit ar- 
rangements with their customers. In general four months' credit is 
allowed or 5 per cent for one month, payments being made by draft 
on the crediting country. 

The direct trade by steamship from New York to Argentina is 
somewhat hampered by the fact that the mail and cargo exchange 
with Europe is so much more frequent than with the United States. 
Incoming goods are very likely to come from Buenos Aires. Repre- 
sentatives of American firms who come to Buenos Aires might do 
well to continue to Bahia Blanca, but their efforts will probably 
prove far less useful there than in the cosmopolitan capital of the 
Republic unless they speak the Spanish language fluently and cor- 
rectly and their acquaintance with the Latin- American and his cus- 
toms and characteristics is considerable. Otherwise they would be 
at a great disadvantage where other foreign agents, particularly the 
Germans, fit as well into the local customs and languages as the 
natives themselves. There is a distinct prejudice in favor of all 
classes of American machinery, as already stated, but this will con- 
tinue to be largely offset so long as American firms send representa^ 
tives who, though well acquainted with the technical side of theit 
various lines, are wholly unacquainted with local customs and 
language. 

[Consul William Dawson, jr., Rosario; No. 143, June 19, 1914.] 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR AMERICAN TRADE. 

This district, comprising as it does a territory of nearly 650,000 
square miles with a population of about 4,000,000 inhabitants, pre- 
sents an admirable market for American products. The absence of 
textile and metallurgical industries makes it dependent upon impor- 
tation for the products of two of the leading branches of industrial 
activity. With the exception of packing, milling, wine, sugar, 
tobacco, brewing and distilling, tanning, lumber, and possibly a few 
minor industries, the output of Argentine factories is out of all pro- 
portion to the needs of the national market. The opportunities 
offered by agricultural pursuits, the absence of an industrial popu- 
lation (except in the Federal Capital), and the poverty of the country 
in the two basic elements of modern industry, coal and iron, will 
probably maintain it for years in a position of economic dependence 
as far as manufactured articles are concerned, in spite of abundant 
supplies of such valuable raw materials as wool, hides, and textile 
plants. On the other hand the possibilities for agricultural develop- 
ment, enhanced by the fact that the United States is fast reaching 
the point where it will cease to supply Europe with grain and meat 
products, are bound to increase the purchasing power of the Argen- 
tine market. Thus, aside from the present demand for American 
goods, this district offers opportunities for expansion which deserve 
careful study and earnest effort on the part of American manu^ 
facturers. 

IMPORTS FROM UNITED STATES— METHOD OF HANDLING. 

At present the American imports into this district consist prin- 
cipally of pine lumber (Argentine forests under exploitation supply 
chiefly hardwoods) and staves, mineral oils, agricultural machinery 
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and implements, sewing machines, typewriters, phonographs, motors, 
miscellaneous machinery, office furniture, vehicles, hardware oi 
various kinds, news paper, wire, etc. As to clothing, American shoes, 
hats, garters, and corsets are sold here. A considerable proportion 
of these imports is handled by some 8 or 10 large concerns (including 
Buenos Aires firms with branches at Rosario), most of which import 
directly a great variety of articles, including machinery of various 
kinds, sanitary and household appliances, lumber, automobiles and 
other vehicles, and almost every conceivable description of hardware. 
Several of these large distributors buy through commission houses in 
New York. They have representqjtives in the large cities of the dis- 
trict and work it thoroughly through commercial travelers. Outside 
of the lines which they handle and which are those for which there 
is a large demand, this district is, generally speaking, supplied ex- 
tensively through Buenos Aires. 

BUENOS AIRES AS A DISTRIBUTING CENTER. 

Buenos Aires is the chief distributing center for all Argentina, as is 
clearly shown by the fact that 80 per cent of the total imports are 
entered there. It is probable that the importance of Rosario as a 
distributing center for northern Argentina will gradually increase, 
although as respects particularly highly manufactured articles there 
does not appear to be any marked tendency in this direction. Outside 
of Rosario, and here, too, as respects many lines, merchants, rather 
than import directly, prefer to get their supplies from the large 
importers, particularly those of Buenos Aires, who can deliver them 
in small lots at short notice almost as cheaply as they can be obtained 
directly from abroad. In a country where business is done on credit 
and merchants generally have little capital the advantage of buying 
in small lots as goods are needed is appreciated. Buenos Aires has 
further frequent ai^d regular steamship service, which facilitates the 
importation of all classes of goods the market for which is subject to 
fluctuations of style. 

It is obvious that the large Rosario importers referred to, from the 
very fact that they handle such a vast range of products, are not in a 
position to push particular articles. Except in case of goods such as 
automobiles, motors, expensive machinery, and well-advertised lines 
the consumption of which is large, such as paints, for instance, and 
except where profit is tempting, it is probably not advisable to arrange 
with firms domg a general business for an exclusive agency. On the 
other hand, it would seem that a city like Rosario with a large market 
behind it should offer an excellent field for a young man with the 
agency for a number of first-class articles to which he could give his 
personal attention. 

The statement has been heard from American commercial travelers 
that, aside from lumber, kerosene, machinery, hardware, office fur- 
niture, and a few other lines, American manufactures are little known 
here and that merchants show a surprising lack of knowledge of the 
magnitude and diversity of the American industrial output. It seems 
that, as compared with the leading European competitors, little has 
been done to extend American trade in this market. Generally speak- 
ing, this applies especially to the vast range of articles carried by 
department stores. 
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FACTORS IN TRADE EXTENSION. 

Five principal factors are called on to play an important role in the 
extension of American commerce in this district along with other 
South American markets, and these are: Investment of American 
capital, steamship facilities, credits, direct personal effort, and will- 
ingness on the part of manufacturers to comply with local require- 
ments. 

The opportunities for profitable investment of American capital 
in Argentina need noi? be dwelt on at length in a report such as this. 
Tremendous advantages accruing to British commerce through in- 
vestment of British capital in railroads, which purchase most of their 
equipment in England, may, however, be pointed out as illustrating 
the part played by capitalists in trade extension. The question of 
introduction of Ainerican capital in the Argentine banking world 
has been the subject of much recent debate and is familiar to Ameri- 
can business men interested in South America. 

The same may be said of shipping facilities. It may be taken for 
granted that American exporters are fully alive to the urgent need 
of more frequent and faster service, with cheaper freight rates from 
American ports to the River Plate. 

TERMS OF CREDIT. 

The question of credits is a delicate one. No consular officer, in 
calling attention to the liberal terms of payment granted by x^meri- 
can competitors, should be understood to be advocating indiscriminate 
credit giving. And it may be stated that European manufacturers 
who are properly represented here by traveling men and aided by 
European banks are in a much better position to give credit than 
the majority of American exporters. Credit terms present all pos- 
sible variations, according to the practice of the exporter, eagerness 
to enter the market, standing and financial capacity of the customer, 
etc. Credits given range from 60 days from date of invoice (an 
American custom) to nine months or more from arrival of goods 
(this truly in exceptional instances). Generally speaking, a period 
of 90 days from presentation of bill of lading is considered satis- 
factory at Rosario. In practice the custom of not presenting drafts 
until goods have arrived is pretty well established. Especially in 
case of first order, importers are loath to make payment or accept 
drafts before goods have been seen. Some of the large houses here 
with sufficient capital do business entirely on a cash basis, but de- 
mand and receive a discount. Here, as elsewhere, reasonable precau- 
tions must be taken in extending credit. Where traveling men visit 
the market and make the customary inquiries, there is no reason for 
not offering liberal terms. 

TRAVEUNG MEN AND NOT CATALOGUES. 

This leads to the discussion of the fourth factor in trade exten- 
sion. The necessity of direct personal effort in opening up the South 
American market to American products can not be overestimated. 
With but few exceptions, trade competition between the United 
States and its most active foreign competitor, Germany, reduces 
itself to a contest between the catalogue and the travelmg man. 
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European, and particularly German goods, are introduced here by 
traveling men and other personal representatives, and it seems to 
be the consensus of opinion that new articles can not be placed on 
the market in any other way. On the other hand, large numbers of 
American manufacturers are endeavoring to enter a market which 
they do not know, and sell goods to people with whose peculiar needs 
they are not familiar, by mailing catalogues. It can not be too often 
repeated that in most instances catalogues are not read, and that 
It seldom happens that new busmess is obtamed m this way. This 
statement is based on information obtained on the one hand from 
local importers and on the other from American commercial 
travelers. 

From numerous letters received by American consular officers in 
South America, visits of trade delegations, and prominence given to 
South American topics in the public press, it is evident that there is a 
widespread interest in this market and that American manufacturers 
are ready to make a real effort to extend their trade here. At the 
same time, it must be said that, as judged by the customers they are 
trying to reach, these efforts are largely misdirected. American 
manufacturers are at present spending large sums in the distribution 
of catalogues and miscellaneous advertising. This expenditure is 
not getting the returns it should. If the same amount of money and 
effort were spent in sending out a capable traveling man with a good 
knowledge of Spanish, more business would be done in one trip than 
is obtained in five years under present conditions. Of course, in 
many instances, the possible sales of an article for which demand may 
not be large will not warrant the expense of sending a representative 
to South America. In such cases it should be feasible to divide 
expenditure among several noncompeting manufacturers who could 
join forces. The same traveling man could easily handle several 
lines, particularly in cases where goods would be SQld to the same 
dealers, such as hardware and machinery importers and department 
stores. It would seem that chambers of commerce and manufac- 
turers' organizations could do much toward bringing exporting firms 
together for such purposes. 

CONFORMING TO LOCAL REQUIREMENTS. 

As regards the fifth factor in trade extension mentioned, namely, 
the willingness on the part of American manufacturers to comply 
with local requirements, it is obvious that closer contact with the 
Argentine market will result in a tendency to meet its needs. ^ Many 
orders have been lost on account of the refusal to make some in- 
significant change, such as the addition of a ribbon or two, which 
the prospective customer may, however, consider of great importance 
in adding to the desirability of the goods as judged by local tastes. 
Of course, to the American manufacturer who produces a few stand- 
ard articles on a large scale such modifications mean a great deal 
more than to his European competitor who manufactures, as a rule, 
a greater variety of lines on a smaller scale. Even a trifling change 
for a small order does not appear worth while and many American 
manufacturers would probably prefer to lose the business. But one 
order satisfactorily filled leads to others, and the trouble may be 
amply compensated in the long run. Furthermore, the introduction 
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of the metric system in American commerce would undoubtedly 
facilitate the American trade with South America and eliminate a 
vast amount of trouble and labor with inevitable inaccuracies attend- 
ing the conversion of American weights and measures. 

VISITING DELEGATIONS. 

In closing these remarks on the extension of American trade in this 
district visits of trade delegations should be mentioned. That these 
visits are of benefit to American business men is not to be denied. 
It happens only too frequently, however, that large, unwieldy bodies 
are so taken up by sightseeing planned in their honor that they have 
no time to study the commercial conditions of the country. As far 
as the extension of trade is concerned more would be accomplished if 
Ajnerican business men would come down singly or in small groups, 
unheralded by the press, for the purpose of getting into touch, not 
with official committees, but with Argentine business men who are 
likely to become their customers. 

It is to be regretted that so few Americans who visit Argentina 
get beyond Buenos Aires. There is much to see and much to learn 
in this district, and it is hoped that this report may contribute to 
increase interest in northern Argentina. 

BOLIVIA. 

[Charge d'Aflfaires Charles E. Stageland, La Paz; No. 194, Aug. 20, 1913.1 

Bolivia needs strong but cheap clothing, flour, lumber, electrical 
goods, and supplies for railway construction ; and when this Bepublic 
has real opportunities to become acquainted with what the United 
States can supply, sales will not be lacking. An illustration of this 
is the recent introduction of American shoes, which a few years ago 
were quite unlmown in this country. Nearly every city of size in 
Bolivia has an electric-light plant, but the supplies therefor have 
been procured chiefly in Germany and France. American manufac- 
turers could probably overcome this competition if they could meet 
the prices of competitors, because American goods in this line are 
generally regarded as of superior quality. It is remarkable that 
exporters of the United States have been able to accomplish as much 
as has been the case, hampered as they have been by the absence of 
direct connections and banking facilities. It is worth remarking that 
German and British exporters have an advantage in being able to 
ship goods under most favorable terms on their national lines to the 
west-coast cities, carrying back cargoes of native products, including 
especially tin concentrates. 

A very considerable parcel-post business could be developed if 
American mail-order houses would issue price lists and catalogues in 
Spanish. The great department stores m Paris, such as the "Bon 
Marche," the " Galleries La Fayette," the " Louvre," and " La Samari- 
taine," have now a considerable business built up on this basis. Ger- 
man wholesale firms have done much along the same lines. There 
are no retail stores in Bolivia which more than begin to satisfy the 
needs of the upper classes, and the prices charged by these shops for 
goods demanded by the lower (Indian and Cholo) classes are high. 
Americans could meet this competition easily and profitably if they 
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made a systematic effort. The manager of one company which has 
several branch stores in La Paz recently told me that they figured 
on making a profit of approximately 50 per cent, and their trade is 
with the lower classes almost entirely. 

FOREIGN FIRMS CONTROL TRADE. 

The retail trade of La Paz is largely in the hands of Germans. 
I know of only one American house that has tried to take advantage 
of this situation. Great Britain has several strong wholesale com- 
mission and supply houses (branches) in La Paz and elsewhere in 
Bolivia (as Duncan, Fox & Co., Graham Eowe & Co.). Germany has 
several houses also (as Harrison & Bottiger; Dauelsberg, Schuber- 
ing & Co.; Harries, Thompson & Co.). The strongest house, how- 
ever, is an American firm, and in Bolivia, as elsewhere on the west 
coast of South America, this company has been foremost in further- 
ing American commerce and encouraging the consumption of Ameri- 
can goods. Besides this large firm there is now a smaller firm, at 
whose head is an American, and which deals in certain staple 
American products (such as typewriters, flour, and lumber) , besides 
conducting a general export and import commission business. 

Certain large British and German companies, with nearest large 
branches at Valparaiso and Santiago, regularly send their traveling 
salesmen to solicit trade in Bolivia. 

[Charge d' Affaires Charles E. Stagelan^; No. 186, Aug. 11, 1913.] 
VALUE OF COMMERCIAL BIUSEUMS. 

Attention is called to the importance of commercial museums in 
the intelligent and effective expansion of foreign trade. I have 
been impressed by the usefulness of such institutions in conversa- 
tions with diplomatic and consular representatives of other countries 
here. 

A good beginning in the United States has been made in Philadel- 
phia. Such institutions should contain samples of all sorts of goods 
demanded, or that might be demanded, by foreign peoples, with in- 
formation concerning retail prices in the selling countries, desirable 
methods of packing and shipping, the wholesale prices at which for- 
eign competing exporters sell such goods, and perhaps unpublished 
reports that might be of direct use to Americans interested, etc. Such 
museums, in connection with the. services of efficient consuls and com- 
mercial agents, have been of very great effect in the expansion of 
commerce into new fields by such countries as Belgium, Germany, 
Austria, and others, according to the emphatic declarations of my 
colleagues here. 

It would appear that such museums should particularly exist in the 
large exporting centers of New York, Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, 
Baltimore, New Orleans, San Francisco, and Seattle. 

BRAZIL. 

[Consul George H. PickereU, Para; No. 9, Jan. 12, 1915.1 

The following extracts were taken from the circular of an Ameri- 
can exporting house, and express a rather general attitude on the 
part of American firms : 

For the future we wiU be able to accept orders only for immediate ship- 
ment, as under the present actual conditions we do not desire to accept contracts 
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to cover or extend over long periods. At the same time, we shall limit the total 
of our credits in each market to a certain amount, the limit of said credit being 
subject to alteration in conformity with the general situation and the conditions 
prevailing in the respective markets. 

Immediately that the limit mentioned is reached we will accept no further 
additional orders from the market in question except when accompanied by cash 
or until our new remittances received free sufficient capital to permit us to 
attend to new business. 

We also call your attention to the fact that the individual credit of our clients 
has no influence on this limit, as this last is simply a precaution dictated by the 
general situation. 

It is thought that American firms make a mistake in thus limiting 
credit irrespective of the financial standing of individual clients. 
A number of local merchants are short of certain articles necessary 
to their business and are likely to (Consider favorably anyone who 
is in a position to supply their needs. This market is not dependent 
upon American supplies, as many Americans seem to think. With 
the possible exception of a few staple articles from the United 
States, imports are being received from Europe at the same prices 
and on the same terms as before the war. In November agents 
for French firms received notice that they might again accept orders 
for immediate delivery, and the tonnage arriving from England was 
as large as it had been for some months back, if not larger. Prices 
were in some cases even a shade lower than they were before the war. 
Paper, paint, and similar goods were quoted at the same prices as 
before the war, buyers being asked only to limit their purchases to 
actual necessities, with the assurance that in a short time orders 
would be filled as before. 

The prices received from the United States, on the other hand, 
were up 25 per cent or more, and this advance, together with the 
credit restriction, must have the effect of reducing the small volume 
of American business with Para and Manaos. The limitation of 
credit seems unnecessary, since collections in this market have been 
unusually good and there is every indication that this condition will 
continue or improve with the increased sales of rubber at better 
prices. The moratorium, except in a few instances, has not been 
appealed to or taken advantage of by the merchant class. The prin- 
cipal banking concerns of this city are reporting to their principals 
in Europe that collections are 80 per cent good, and in some instances 
merchants have even anticipated their payments. The local mer- 
chant has never bought with such consideration for his actual needs 
as now; neither has he ever been so firm in his insistence on cash 
with each sale, the sign " Sales for cash only " being seen in all the 
stores. 

[Consul p. Merrill Griffith, Pernambuco ; No. 234, Oct. 6, 1914.] 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR AMERICAN TRADE EXTENSION. 

Although the United States leads all other countries in sales of 
merchandise to Pernambuco, there are many opportunities for trade 
extension in this Republic worthy of careful study and investigation 
by the American manufacturer and exporter. 

Of course, the most effective way to secure a fair proportion of this 
business is to send out representatives who are well informed as to 
the needs and customs of the Brazilian planters, merchants, and 
manufacturers and thoroughly conversant with the Portuguesei 
language. If this be inconvenient, then something might be accom- 
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plished by the use of trade catalogues and descriptive matter, which 
should be printed in Portuguese; the metric system should be used 
in stating all weights and measures. 

One of the chief factors employed by European houses in holding 
old customers and securing new ones is the granting of credits. 
American manufacturers and exporters should not do business with 
a foreign concern without having first thoroughly investigated its 
credit standing ; but competition for South American business is be- 
coming keener each year, and American manufacturers desirous of 
extending their trade must be able to meet it. It requires so much 
time to receive the goods, pass them through the customhouse, and 
arrange them in stock that the question of terms of credit overbal- 
ances considerations of price and quality in the minds of importers. 
European houses usually draw at 90 days sight, either throVigh their 
agents here or direct on their customers, charging interest at the 
rate of 5 or 6 per cent per annum. Well-known and reliable custom- 
ers sometimes have current accounts, and in some instances, when 
the order is sufficiently large — as that for machinery for a sugar 
mill — ^two or even three years' time is often granted, the seller being 
secured by a mortgage on the property and a fair interest on de- 
ferred payments. 

No special effort to enter the markets of South America was made 
by American manufacturers until the last few years for several rea- 
sons, the chief of which seem to have been the distance, the lack of 
banking facilities, inadequate transportation facilities, and a good 
demand «at home and elsewhere. Through the Consular Service, com- 
mercial organizations, and other agencies the attention of business 
interests in the United States has been called so often to the various 
attractive opportunities for trade extension in Latin America in 
view of the completion of the Panama Canal and prospective im- 
proved transportation and banking facilities that a commercial 
awakening among American manufacturers with respect to South 
America is now apparent. 

There is a constantly increasing demand in Pernambuco for steel, 
iron, and copper products, machinery, heavy and light hardware, 
cement, wire, agricultural implements, automobiles, paints, paper, 
explosives, watches and clocks, motor boats, chemical products, and 
drugs and medicines. 

[Consul General Julius G. Lay, Rio de Janeiro ; No. 214, Sept. 12, 1914.] 
VISITS OF DELEGATIONS— SENDING OF SALESMEN. 

During the past 18 months three delegations of business men from 
American chambers of commerce visited Brazil and other countries 
in South America, but remained only long enough in each large city 
to get a bird's-eye view of the opportunities to extend American 
trade and methods to be pursued to take advantage of them. How- 
ever, even these superficial observations by so many intelligent 
representatives of important American firms, carried home and 
discussed with others, accomplish something in extending the knowl- 
edge of South America among the business communities in the 
United States. But neither these visits, banks, nor American steam- 
ship lines are of much practical value alone. American manufac- 
turers must follow the method employed by the Germans, who send 
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to South America competent salesmen who speak the language 
fluently. 

Much has been written and said about the unlimited opportunities 
in Brazil for all Ameriljan manufacturers, irrespective of what they 
have to sell, that has been misleading some American business men 
and is responsible for bringing here during the last three years some 
travelers who have not met with success. Brazil is a good market 
during normal times for a limited number of articles manufactured 
in the United States, but the importing capacity of the country for 
most goods is not so great as in some other countries of the same or 
a smaller population. Before travelers with substantial salaries are 
sent to this expensive country to conduct a thorough campaign, 
which is the only method to pursue when the market warrants it, 
a careful study should be made of all available data from the De- 
partment of Conmierce in Washington and other reliable sources. 

[J. Butler Wright, secretary United States Embassy, Rio de Janeiro ; No. 18, Jan. 22, 

1914.] 

BUSINESS TRIPS TO SOUTH AMERICA. 

Visits of American commercial delegations to Brazil afford an op- 
portunity for the embassy earnestly to call attention to the impor- 
tance of American firms being directly represented in Brazil — or at 
least in Rio de Janeiro— by Americans enjoymg full powers to repre- 
sent their principals. Correspondence on file with both the consulate 
j^eneral and the embassy show that American exporters in many 
instances are seriously handicapped by the lack of such agencies. 

With few exceptions, American exporters are now represented in 
this capital either by Brazilian firms, by English firms, or by Ameri- 
can technical experts who, while thoroughly capable of judging local 
conditions, do not enjoy sufficiently ample authorization from their 
principals to act in an emergency without telegraphic instructions. 
It is a well-established fact that many of the British or Brazilian 
houses now acting in this capacity for American manufacturers, 
while undoubtedly exerting their best efforts on behalf of their prin- 
cipals, are hampered by the fact that they often represent more than 
one foreign exporter whose interests are, or may be, conflicting. 

Foreign capital which has been loaned to or invested in Brazil for 
the development of natural resources or construction of railroads, or in 
connection with national finances, is not American but European. It 
is everywhere often apparent that international relations so estab; 
lished, with their usual ramifications through diplomatic and com- 
mercial channels, may frequently serve to further the interests of the 
respective exporters. To these considerations may be added the 
potent factors of British, French, and German banks established in 
this capital. As American financial and commercial prestige there- 
fore lies wholly with the exporters, it is not unfair to assume that 
their ends may be better served than at present. 

Local conditions are peculiar. As in many other countries, poli- 
tics and business are inextricably mingled. Strong pressure may be 
brought to bear from unexpected sources and an intimate and impar- 
tial knowledge of all local conditions is, therefore, vital. Living 
expenses are very high, and to a certain extent the wage scale is 
correspondingly so, and any American exporter who might contem- 
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plate compliance with the suggestions contained in this dispatch 
should be prepared to assume a relatively large initial expense from 
which there would probably be at first no return. The experience 
of the comparatively few American houses who are directly repre- 
sented here has appeared to justify the expenditures to which they 
have been put, if not in immediate business returns, yet certainly in 
an intimate knowledge of local conditions of inestimable value for 
the future. 

[Consul D. R. Birch. Bahia ; No. 279, Nov. 29. 1913.1 
ADVANCE OF AMERICAN GOODS. 

There is on every hand a plain indication that the interest of Bahia 
buyers in American manuiactures has greatly increased within the 
last few years. Aside from such American-made articles as sewing 
machines, typewriters, shoes, photographic apparatus, phonographs, 
and office furniture — lines in which the American maker has no 
serious rival — the Brazilian buyer of foreign goods has recently be- 
come convinced by practical demonstration of the serviceability of 
American machinery, tools, iron and steel ware, and electrical equip- 
ment of all kinds. 

Bahia now has its two principal public-utility services equipped 
throughout with American materials. The tramway system is en- 
tirely American — the power-house installation, the rails, and the open 
trolley cars all being th6 product of American factories; and, as 
already stated, the newly installed telephone service is American in 
every detail of construction and outfit. Electrical fixtures made in 
the United States will in all likelihood be used for the improved city 
and house Jighting service, and there is reason to assume that the 
city filtration plant and the sewerage system will both be constructed 
with American material. Most of the installation at the new electric- 
power plant near this city is from the United States. The State gov- 
ernment printing plant, to be opened during the ensuing year, will be 
fitted principally with American presses and the work turned out on 
American-made paper. 

No figures showing the proportion of imports from the United 
States in relation to those from other countries are kept at the local 
customhouse, nor are such figures available from other official sources. 
It is known, however, that the United States ranks third in the vol- 
ume and value of foreign goods sold in Bahia and vicinity, England 
being first in sales made to local houses ; the United States is pressing 
for this business closely upon Germany, which now holds second 
place. These three countries supply approximately 70 per cent of the 
total imports of foreign goods into this district. 

BRITISH GUIANA. 

[Consul George E. Chamberlin. Georgetown ; No. 240, Oct. 13, 1914.] 

Many complaints have been received at this consulate from George- 
town business houses that American manufacturers and exporters 
send catalogues, etc., in Spanish. The name of the colony, British 
Guiana, should be a sufficient guide as to what language is used. 
English is sj)oken exclusively in all business houses, and the sending 
of Spanish nterature is simply a loss of money, as it is immediately 
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consigned to the waste-paper basket. This practice by some Amer- 
ican business houses has recently been the subject of comment in 
the local press. 

Insufficient postage on letters is another aiflioyance which also 
causes adverse comment. The writer has paid no less than 48 cents 
for this purpose on one American mail. 

CHILE. 

[Consul Alfred A. Winslow, Valparaiso ; No. 169, July 21, 1914.1 

Traveling men now visiting Chile do not succeed in getting large 
orders or doing what might be called a paying business, but they 
report to this consulate that they are well satisfied with the results, 
since they are able to get in closer touch with importers and retailers 
than they could do even when business was movmg normally. Pur- 
chasers are able to go over matters ^ery much more thoroughly now 
and decide what the trade will demand when the volume of business 
increases. 

It should be understood that this propaganda work, while not prof- 
itable at the time, will in the end be most profitable to the manu- 
facturer or exporter who is really earnestly pushing for the business 
in South America. This work is the foundation of the business struc- 
ture and can not be omitted without a serious loss later on. Too often 
salesmen are sent out for a five or six months' tour of South America 
to see what can be done by way of taking orders. These men go out 
to make a record for that particular trip, and too often misrepresent 
tlie goods they have for sale, so that when the goods arrive the pur- 
chaser is dissatisfied. This practice hurts and should be avoided. 
The salesman who makes the first trip should be given ample time 
to investigate the field thoroughly and to select the best agents 
obtainable and should be content with smaller orders at first, waiting 
until later to build. 

[Consul Alfred A. Winslow; No. 140, June 16, 1914.] 
STUDY OF SOUTH AMERICAN TRADE POSSIBIUTIES. 

More Americans visited Chile during 1918 for the purpose of 
studying the openings for business and investment than in any 
previous year, with the result that imports from the United States 
are increasing and more American capital is being invested in mining 
enterprises, which will call for still more American wares. 

Americans are received with open arms, and the better they know 
South America, and Chile in particular, the clearer they will under- 
stand the possibilities for business and investment in this country. 

The imports of manufactured products amount in value to $120,- 
000,000 or $125,000,000 annually, of which the United States at 
present is supplying about $20,000,000 worth, when at least twice 
that amount should be supplied from that source. Active propa- 
ganda work will count for as much in Chile as in any other part of 
the world. 

In the effort to extend American trade in Chile it should first be 
ascertained whether there is sufficient business in a particular line to 
warrant an active campaign. If so, the best man that can be had 
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should be sent into the field, thoroughly equipped, and given ample 
time to do the work well. He should speak Spanish, and should not 
be held down too closely with expense allowance. Conditions are 
such here that a salesman can not successfully push business as at 
home, so he must bide his time if he expects to sell his goods. If the 
manufacturer is not prepared to enter the field in this manner he had 
better not waste his time and money in trying more hurried methods. 

PACKING AND MARKING OF CASES. 

When orders are received, carefully follow instructions, especially 
in the packing and marking of cases. There are still complaints 
regarding American packing and marking, although there has been 
great improvement within the past few years. This is a matter that 
should have the special attention of the management, for it is wasting 
time and money to neglect it as some houses have done. The safest 
way is to follow carefully the instructions of the buyer, for he fully 
understands the conditions and knows what is necessary for safe 
delivery. 

The question of marking cases and making out invoices needs more 
attention, for complaint is often 'made that the wrong number is 
given a case, or that the initials placed on the case have been trans- 
posed so as to make it doubtful where it belongs, and it may be sent 
to the miscellaneous department at the customhouse and thus cause 
much delay. European houses have usually been in this business 
longer than many of the American houses, and recognize the impor- 
tance of care. 

[Consul Alfred A. Winslow ; No. 129, June 4, 1913.] 
PERSONAL REPRESENTATION DESIRABLE. 

In introducing American wares into Chile it is important that they 
be presented by an active American representative. This will be 
more expensive at the beginning, but it will be found to pay best in 
the end. It will also pay to cover less territory and do it more 
thoroughly. Half-hearted work in this field is of little avail in 
any line. 

There has been a great improvement along these lines within the 
past seven years, with the result that American imports into Chile 
have increased more than 200 per cent. There is still room for great 
gains. When individuals are not strong enough to act alone, it would 
pay several manufacturers to join in organizing an export company 
to handle the products of their respective plants. Americans must 
have better organization in order to secure the portion of this busi- 
ness that rightfully belongs to them. 

It is a pleasure to note that there has been a marked improvement 
on the part of most exporters during 1911 and 1912 in packing and 
marking American shipments for this country. 

■ 

[Consul Percival Gassett» Iquique; No. 225, Sept. 25, 1914.] 
METHODS OF OBTAINING TRADE. 

Before small concerns go into the South American exporting busi- 
ness they should have a thorough knowledge of business conditions 
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there, especially in dealing with the west coast, where the population 
is small and scattered and competition keen. 

The sending of one salesman by several houses dealing in non- 
competitive lines of merchandise seldom works well, though if the 
salesman is reliable, speaks Spanish, and is familiar with the customs 
of Spanish-speaking countries, it would probably yield very satisfac- 
tory results in proportion to the expense. A salesman here must be 
allowed a liberal expense account and all the time he wants. Con- 
sequently only a first-class man in whom implicit confidence can be 
placed should be intrusted with such a mission. 

There is an exaggerated idea in the United States of the amount of 
business to be done on the west coast of South America and mis- 
taken views as to the ease with which it can be obtained. This 
coast is not virgin territory; English and German merchants have 
been here 30 years or more, and are firmly established. The ma- 
jority of American merchants seem to be content to mail catalogues 
m English to the consulate or the merchant, and then to await results. 
South American merchants are flooded with such literature, which, 
being in English, is generally wasted. 

American goods are held in high esteem, and there is good business 
on the west coast for American manufacturers who are willing to 
study the requirements and the prices that must be met. The best 
way to enter this market would probably be by liberar advertising, 
followed up by experienced salesmen. A large Chicago firm recently 
sent a reliable man to investigate conditions in South America, grant- 
ing him liberal terms and permission to stay a year or as long as 
was necessary. The man spoke Spanish, and was a good salesman, 
although sales were not the main object of the trip. He spent four 
months in Chile alone, covering the territory from Puntas Arenas 
to Arica, and visiting at least 30 cities in the interior and on the 
coast, instead of merely calling between steamers at the five or six 

Erincipal ports, as is usually done. When this man reaches home 
is house will have a sound basis upon which to determine whether or 
not to go after South American business. 

COLOMBIA. 

[Consul Isaac A. Manning, Barranquilla ; No. 74, Mar. 30, 1914.] 

During the past year a largely increased number of American 
commercial travelers have visited Colombia and they have usually 
expressed their satisfaction with the business conditions in the 
Eepublic. The writer has frequently made the statement that "if 
business is worth having it is worth going after." At least two recent 
commercial representatives from the United States can certify to the 
truth of this. 

One instance is particularly worth recording. This consulate 
reported to Washington that a certain church organization required 
metal roofing, ceilings, etc., for a new church building and collegiate 
institution. This was published in Daily Consular and Trade Re- 
ports for January 30, 1914, as Trade Opportunity No. 12430. Within 
a couple of days thereafter a Cincinnati house cabled this consulate : 
"Are sending representative with samples and prices. Inform 
parties." 
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The information was immediately given to the proper persons, and 
after the time required to make the trip, not one but two representa- 
tives of the house arrived. They sold to the church authorities what 
they required. They also sold to a banking house materials for bank 
finish, roofing for a new brewery (reported by this consulate in 1913) , 
roofing for a new three-story department store, and fencing for one 
of the finest residences in the city, and made several minor placings of 
the materials supplied by their house. They also received promises 
of much business for the future. 

At the same time a traveler for a large American paint house was 
in the city and he sold the paints for each of the new constructions 
mentioned, where custom here had previously favored European 
paints. In addition he obtained several fair orders for stock and 
was well pleased with the results of his visit. v 

In each case mentioned the travelers came to the consulate for , 

information and learned through the consulate of the opportunities | 

immediately presenting. > 



LACK OF COOPERATION. 



These two instances are called to the attention of the average 
American manufacturer because too many of them, once notified of 
such an opportunity to do business, request the consular officer to 
" please go out and get the business for us." In connection with the 
church work, one of the largest and most important manufacturers 
of " steel fireproof building material " sent catalogues and wrote this 
consulate that " any assistance you can consistently give us toward 
securing this business will certainly be appreciated." But with com- 
petitors in the field, how can a consular officer go to the prospective 
buyer and ask that the business be given to either one or the other? 

The proposition is that one house " sends for the business " and the 
other " writes for it," and unfortunately writes to a Spanish coimtry 
and to the head of a Spanish church in English, and further requests 
that the matter of financial responsibility be made satisfactory to the 
house by the simple means of paj'ment in advance. 

Complaint is frequently made by American yam manufacturers 
that they are not getting the trade of the cotton-weave mills of 
Barranquilla. However, this consulate persuaded members of the 
largest factories here to visit the United States and notified American 
yarn houses of their visit ; but in this trade there always comes back 
the old question of credits, unwillingness of American manufacturers 
to put the yarn up as required, and the invariably higher price in 
the United States than in Manchester, when the credit period and 
everything else is taken into consideration. Furthermore, this con- 
sulate has never been visited by a traveler representing American 
cotton-yarn mills sent to study the requirements of the trade and the 
credit standing of the users of such products. Until this is done 
and an effort is made to compete, this business will continue to go 
to Manchester or Germany. 

The object of this report is to suggest the necessity of sending 
traveling men to this country if the business is wanted. It is good 
and worth having, but a consular officer can not do it all, however 
willing and capable he may be. 
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[Vice Consul Charles W. Doherty, Cartagena ; No. 246, Oct. 20, 1914.] 
HANDLING TRADE IN CARTAGENA DISTRICT. 

There seems to be a widespread effort by manufacturers and export- 
ers in the United States to be first in the field with catalogues and 
price lists in their endeavor to capture the trade of this consular dis- 
trict, which prior to the present war was divided amon^ European 
houses. I can not help but feel impressed, however, with the fact 
that it is a waste of both money and effort to attempt to secure this 
trade through catalogues. This office has tried for the past year to 
interest the merchants in this district in catalogues, of which this 
office has a fairly complete file, but thus far it has failed to arouse 
even the slightest interest. 

Business here has been demoralized by the sudden withdrawal of 
credits that local houses have uninterruptedly enjoyed for years from 
their European connections. Houses that have had practically un- 
limited credit are now at a loss to know where to turn to secure goods 
for the year-end trade, as the end of the year is always the best time 
for business here. 

It has been the custom of European houses to maintain in Carta- 
gena offices that carried a full line of samples of such goods as the 
trade demanded; the men in charge of these offices have had full 
power to extend credits, collect accounts, etc. 

Would this not be a good time for several American manufacturers 
of different lines to join efforts and open a sample room in Cartagena, 
placing some one in charge with full authority to pass on all business 
offered? Such an agency would at this time secure large orders for 
drugs, toilet articles, notions, staple and fine cotton goods, linens, 
hardware specialties, hats, men's furnishings, beer, wines, canned 
meats, fruits, and jellies. 

I believe this to be the cheapest as well as the most satisfactory way 
of extending our trade in this consular district. Of course, it will be 
well to consider whether such an office would antagonize the wholesale 
importers and jobbers here and cause to trade already established a 
loss that would more than offset the gain from such effort to obtain 
new trade. 

[Consular Agent Louis G. Dreyfus, jr., Quibdo; No. 160, June 27, 1914.] 

HINDRANCES TO TRADE EXTENSION. 

Pilfering en route, invited by the careless or inadequate packing 
of goods shipped to Colombia by American firms, forms one of the 
^chief causes of complaint among local merchants when trade con- 
nections with the United States are suggested. While in Istmina 
recently parcels were seen where considerable merchandise (mostly 
food products) had been removed. One of the most flagrant instances 
of pilfering called to my attention concerned the packages of an 
American beer-exporting firm, where as many as 15 bottles out of 
60-bottle cases were either emptied or broken in transit. As a result 
of this loss the Istmina firm has decided never again to order from 
this company. 

In this connection, another example of the failure of -certain 
American exporters to adapt themselves to local conditions might 
be cited. An Istmina merchant requested by mail that he be given 
the sole agency for a well-known brand of shoes made in the United 
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States and not yet introduced into the Choco. The American ex- 
porters, apparently overlooking the fact that in this district (as 
large as the State of Massachusetts) there are not more than 1,000 
persons who wear shoes regularly, and the further fact that foot- 
wear manufactured in Cartagena (which escapes the heavy import 
duties and retails for $2.75 per pair) competes for this market's 
limited trade, replied that the sole agency would be granted if a 
guaranty were furnished that a specified number of shoes (probably 
more than are used in the Choco in a year) would be ordered annu- 
ally. This letter of the American concern terminated any possible 
chance for business with the Istmina firm. 

Importers in the Choco inform me that there has been considerable 
improvement in the packing of merchandise received from the 
United States, and the above cases are cited merely to aid in correct- 
ing any further mistakes along these lines. 

PARAGUAY. 

[Consul Samuel Hamilton Wiley, Asuncion ; No. 247, Oct. 21, 1914.1 

Following is a list of articles for which there should be a demand 
in Paraguay in view of present conditions in Europe : 

Bathroom fixtures. 

Canned-food products. 

Cotton fabrics: Cotton cloths in white 
and prints, of better grades and of 
very cheap grades. 

Cutlery, table and pocket. 

Drugs, cattle medicines, and perfum- 
eries. 

Electrical supplies. 

Glassware, including bottles. 

Haberdashery. 

Hardware, heavy and shelf, including 
tools of all kinds and simple agricul- 
tural implements. 

Hats, men's, of all grades. 

Knit goods: Knit cotton underwear of 
medium and cheap grades. 

The question of credits presents an obstacle to be considered in 
this district. The customary terms prevailing in the import trade 
are delivery of shipping papers upon acceptance of draft. In some 
cases drafts are payable six months from their date, in others six 
months from their acceptance. Drafts against shipping papers bear 
interest at the rate of 6 per cent per annum from date of draft imtil 
date of payment. Sales are made on open credit only in cases of long- 
established commercial relations between buyer and seller. It is not 
usual for merchants to borrow money from the banks to pay for 
goods, as the interest rate charged is 12 per cent per annum. 

In cases of payment of goods by importer six months after accept- 
ance of draft, the credit may really extend for eight or nine months 
from date of arrival of goods, as the importer has no need for the 
shipping papers until the goods have been cleared through the cus- 
tomhouse, and clearance may be delayed either by the officials of the 
customhouse or by the importer. If the price of gold, in which 
custom duties are paid, is high, the importer may leave the goods in 
the customhouse awaiting a fall in the price of gold, and an indefinite 



Leather: Glazed and dull uppers and 
sole leather. 

Paper, for printing and wrapping; 
printing paper is bought ready cut. 

Sawmill machinery and utilities for 
timber camps. 

Shoes, boots, and shoe polish. 

Sugar-making machinery. 

Suitings of cotton and wool mixture; 
cheap grade, suitable for a hot cli- 
mate. 

Stationer's supplies. 

Tinware. 

Windmills. 
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time may elapse in this manner. For American goods, draft against 
shipping papers, mailed to local banks, is usually an acceptable 
method. 

Another obstacle to be overcome is the fact that there are no Amer- 
ican firms in this district. There are numerous European firms 
carrying large general stocks and distributing goods over large areas. 
In most cases they give every possible preference to European goods, 
and some will buy no American goods at all. 

The fact that trade in many classes of goods brought from Europe 
has been long established is another obstacle in the way of selling 
American goods. It will be necessary to introduce American goods 
of the same class by representatives who understand thoroughly the 
business of dealing with the Latin American trade. Where repre- 
sentatives of this class have been sent here they have in most cases 
been successful in introducing their goods. 

The attention of American manufacturers who intend entering this 
field is called to an article entitled " Registration of trade-marks in 
Paraguay," which appeared in Daily Consular and Trade Report for 
April 16, 1913 [reprinted below]. 

TRANSPORTATION FACILITIES. 

Asuncion is the distributing center for Paraguay. Goods coming 
to the city from the United States are transshipped at either Buenos 
Aires or Montevideo. American exporters should investigate the 
conditions offered and advantages to be gained by the free port of 
Montevideo. There are two lines of steamships with regular sched- 
ules betwen Buenos Aires and Asuncion — the Mihanovich Line and 
the Barthe Line. The Mihanovich Line operates three steamers 
per week eacK way between Buenos Aires and Asuncion, with as 
many extra cargo boats as the volume of freight demands. The 
Barthe Line operates two steamers per week between Buenos Aires 
and Asuncion. The Mihanovich Line operates one boat per week 
betweeen Montevideo and Asuncion, with as many extra cargo 
steamers as are needed to move the freight. 

Transportation between points in the Republic of Paraguay is by 
rail or river steamer. There is one railway — the Central Paraguay 
Railway Co. Its line is from Asuncion to Encarnacion, a distance 
of 230 miles. This gives rail connection with Villa Rica, the second 
city of the Republic. Freight trains are run as needed. Almost all 
the important towns are on the rivers, and freight can be sent by 
river steamers. The roads are poor and travel over them is almost 
impossible. 

[Consul Cornelius Ferris, jr., Asuncion; No. 88, Apr. 16, 1913.] 
REGISTRATION OF TRADE-MARKS. 

American manufacturers should realize the need of protecting 
their trade-marks in Paraguay by registration. It is registration 
alone which gives the right to the exclusive use of a mark in Para- 

fU2ij. Formerly many American manufacturers thought the possi- 
ilities of trade in that country did not warrant the registration of 
their marks. Now some of these manufacturers have made the 
impleasant discovery that when they want to sell their goods there 
they can not do so without coming to terms with some persons who 
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have already registered the marks of the American manufacturers 
in question. Since priority of registration is practically the only 
test as to the right to use a mark, promptness is advisable. 

[Consul Cornelius Ferris, Jr. ; No. 217, Sept 17, 1913.] 
PARAGUAY AN INTERIOR MARKET. 

Representatives of foreign exporters who had not visited Paraguay 
for several years put in an appearance in the latter half of 1912. 
Among these were several American salesmen seeking orders here 
for the first time. All expressed themselves as well satisfied with 
the results of their visits, and consider the outlook encouraging. 
American export trade has thus far been little organized to reach an 
interior point like Asuncion. In fact there is hardly another interior 
point like this in South America. As the import trade of this con- 
tinent breaks through the rim of coast-line markets, however, there 
must be more adaptation to the requirements of such a place as this. 
American houses that are reaching out for South American trade by 
flooding the field with catalogues are not paying suflScient attention 
to the matter of the delivery of goods. It is needful to inform a 
large proportion of exporters making inquiries of this consulate that 
Paraguay has no seaport nor any direct communication with the 
United States. Deliverj^ of merchandise to a distant interior point is 
quite another step beyond landing it at Montevideo or Buenos Aires. 
Importers in Asuncion, relying upon oflFers contained in catalogues, 
have often initiated the small-trade openings which such offers tempt, 
only to find after three months' course of post that the compiler of 
the catalogue had no idea of delivering his wares to an interior point. 
This discourages importers from attempting to deal with the United 
States, where there is so little familiarity with trade routes. Pos- 
sibly a small field like Paraguay is not deemed worth the special 
attention necessary to reach it. While this may be true as to a con- 
siderable amount of goods offered by American manufacturers, it is 
suggested that exporters not interested in the market should not 
send catalogues, as their lack of further effort is harmful to other 
American concerns which would find this field profitable. 

TENDENCIES OF TRADE EXPANSION— AMERICAN INFLUENCES. 

The demands of this market are mainly for textiles, hardware, 
canned food products, beverages, haberdashery, drugs, and toilet 
preparations. The market is opening also for increased imports of 
agricultural implements, utilities for timber camps, motors, pleasurp 
carts, and footwear. For automobiles and high-class machinery there 
is no possible market in Paraguay, the country being without roads 
or manufacturing plants. 

Within the past two years American influences have begun to be 
felt in this country on a large scale. This is sure to lead to more 
important trade relations. Two and a half years ago there was not 
an American enterprise in Paraguay. The New York & Paraguay 
Co. began operations about two years ago by the investment of 
$1,500,000 in quebracho timber lands. In 1911 a German firm began 
the establishment of a meat canning and extracting plant on the 
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Alio Paraguay River, installing American machinery, with an 
American manager in charge. The work was completed and nearly 
ready for operation at the end of 1912. The extension work of the 
Paraguay Central Railway, which is to afford this country an outlet 
eastward through Brazil, is under the direction of American con- 
structors. The combination of railway interests known as th-f? 
Farquhar syndicate includes Paraguay in the scope of its activities. 
Although international in its composition, it is regarded as a North 
American influence. It controls the Paraguay Central Railway and 
the subsidiary Asuncion Light & Power Co., which is completing 
the electric light and tramway systems of this city. Allied with 
the Farquhar syndicate is the Paraguay Land & Cattle Co., capi- 
talized at $1,500,000. This company has recently purchased more 
than 5,560,000 acres of land in the Paraguayan Chaco, or that part 
of the Republic lying west of the Paraguay River. This immense 
range, equal to the area of Massachusetts, will be stocked with cattle, 
which will be shipped to the River Plate markets by the company's 
own steamer. Another concern that has passed under the control 
of the Farquhar syndicate is La Industrial Paraguaya. This is a 
well-established enterprise of many years' standing, probably the 
most important single interest in Paraguay. Its lands embrace an 
area of more than 5.000,000 acres in the richest part of the country. 
It employs thousanas of laborers and is chiefly engaged in the pro- 
duction of yerba mate (Paraguay tea) and timber. 

PERU. 

[Consul General William W. Handley, Callao; No. 206, Sept. 2, 1914.1 

For several years there has been a growing demand here for Ameri- 
can machinery, particularly for mining machinery, and railway 
material of various classes, largely due to the increased investments 
of capital in mining property throughout the country. Several of 
the old-established operating companies have during the past year 
improved their plants by installing the most modern machinery. 
Sugar-estate owners are beginning to realize the advisability and 
economy of using only modern equipment, and the cotton planters 
are seeking up-to-date machinery for utilizing cotton seed in the 
most economical manner. The gradual extension of the railways 
in different parts of the Republic during 1913 — which is likely to 
continue in the future — ^together with the several pending projects 
for new railways, will create a steady demand here for various classes 
of machinery and manufactured metal. During 1912 Peru imported 
$287,678 worth of American machinery, mostly for mining purposes, 
this being about 66 per cent of the total importations during the 
year. American mining machinery is regarded here as superior to 
that bought in other countries. 

Owing to the few manufactures in the country and to certain 
economic and climatic conditions, there will always be a good market 
in Peru for preserved and tinned foods and provisions of all kinds. 
Large quantities are now imported and sold at high prices. Ameri- 
can firms are getting a good share of the business, mainly because of 
the interest manifested in the introduction of this class of goods by 
one of the old-established American houses. 
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The small amount of American coal sold in Peru, valued at about 
$60,000 a year, should be materially increased, now that the canal is 
open. During 1911 (the latest published statistics) coal of various 
classes to the value of $1,098,508 was sold in Callao. About 80 per 
cent of it was imported from England and Germany via the Strait 
of Magellan, in the form of briquets, used largely on the railways. 
Peru also bought $88,689 worth of Australian coal, brought here in 
sailing vessels. This latter article, however, is not considered of high 
grade. 

URUGUAY. 

[Consul Ralph J. Totten, Montevideo ; No. 151, June 29, 1914.] 

The Eepublic of Uruguay has an area of nearly 73,000 square 
miles, being larger than the Netherlands, Denmark, Switzerland, and 
Greece combined. It has a population of 1,279,000. There are 681 
miles of its border line on navigable water. It has a temperate cli- 
mate with a mean summer temperature of 73 degrees and a mean 
winter temperature of 50 degrees. Almost every part of its area is 
valuable for agriculture or stock raising. A country with these natu- 
ral advantages and whose foreign trade has risen from $58,061,934 
in 1902 to $115,808,000 in 1913 is worthy of attention as one of the 
markets of the world. 

The United States has been getting about 8 per cent of the trade 
of Uruguay, but should undoubtedly get a larger share. That there 
is no prejudice against American products is proved by the popu- 
larity of American agricultural machinery, general machinery, type- 
writers and office equipment, office furniture, marine motors, etc. 
American automobiles, photographic supplies, plumber's supplies, 
pianos, furniture, and boots and shoes are steadily gaining ground! 
against strong European competition. Lines which seem to be worth 
pushing are men's wear and furnishings, ladies' and children's wear, 
cotton goods, leather manufactures, corrugated iron, foodstuffs, car- 
pets, print paper, wall paper, furniture, sugar, guns, and sporting 
goods. 

METHODS THAT SHOULD BE FOLLOWED. 

All correspondence, advertising matter, catalogues, etc., should be 
in the Spanish language. Well-equipped representatives, speaking 
the Spanish language, if possible, should be sent to study the market 
and conditions. Many of the foreign exporters who compete with 
the American exporter for the trade have resident representatives 
or local branch houses. . In the case of machinery or mechanical 
apparatus an expert who thoroughly understands the machine in 
question should be sent to instruct the local mechanics to handle 
and repair the same. This has been done with good result in the 
case of American agricultural machinery, automobiles, and office 
equipment. An effort should be made to get a better freight rate 
between American ports and this district. Europe has an advantage 
of $1 to $4 per ton on ocean freights. All shipping instructions 
should be carefully followed and no substitutions made without the 
consent of the local dealer. The same conscientious effort should 
be made to thoroughly satisfy the customer here as is made for the 
best home trade. 
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, [American Minister Nicolay A. Qrcv8tad« Montevideo; No. 83, Apr. 10, 1913.] 
NECESSITY FOR GRANTING REASONABLE CREDIT. 

Many American exporters looking for a market in Uruguay 
appear to be more or less imfamiliar with trading conditions in tliis 
country. In order to furnish information that may be of use to- 
them an effort has been made to gather, among the importers of 
Uruguay, data bearing upon these conditions. 

Unless the importer deals in articles that the buyer simply must 
have and can not obtain elsewhere it is impossible for him to attempt 
trading on any other than the credit terms established by long cus- 
tom throughout this Republic. These terms are based upon the 
economic conditions of the people and are not mere arbitrary de- 
mands made by importers with the idea of using the American 
manufacturers' capital or of increasing the local dealers' gains. The 
following illustration of the necessity and reasonableness of long 
credit is furnished by the head of a firm that has built up a large 
trade in many lines of American manufactured articles : 

TIME CONSUMED IN DELIVERY. 

Suppose we assume the American article to arrive in Montevideo on January 
1. In aU probability it will spend 15 days in lighters before reaching the 
customhouse. Let us allow 7 days to dispatching, unpacking in dealer's store, 
and sampling for the country traveler's grip. 

Let us assume that this traveler is waiting for the samples to set out at 
once on his trip through the eastern sections of the Republic. It may happen- 
that he left Montevideo a month previous and therefore will not make the next 
trip before April, but we will assume that he is planning to start as soon as^ 
he gets the samples. By the beginning of February the salesman has reached, 
say, Melo or Treinta y Tres, or San Carlos, the extreme points to which the 
railway runs. He has then, say, a month's journey by stage up and down 
among people who will purchase his line of goods provided they see the sam- 
ples, and who will place fairly good orders for them, for they require them 
for their local business, although, if the samples are not brought to their 
doors, they will not write for these goods all the way to Montevideo. 

By March 1 the traveler is back in his town office, and the orders are promptly 
prepared for- shipment to the buyers around Aigua, Castillos, Artigas, or 50 
other "camp" settlements. With good luck and fair weather the buyer will 
have his goods dumped down by bullock carts about the third week in March, 
and he will begin his share of the work of conveying to the Uruguayan con- 
sumer the products of the American factories. Buyers will not be scarce; but 
the currency to pay for the merchandise will not be forthcoming until the cora 
crop has been harvested and carted to the railway depot, say, in June, and 
the shipping warrant has been discounted in one of many ways. All these de- 
lays put us well on into July, or let us say seven months after the American 
goods first landed in Uruguay, possibly more than eight months after they were 
cased in Chicago or Cleveland. 

EFFECT OF EAST CREDIT TERMS. 

It would be Just as unreasonable to expect the factory to carry all these eight 
months as it is impossible for the importer in Uruguay or the local distributer 
to the consumer to assume the burden. The European manufacturer knows the 
facts of the situation and readily assumes his share by allowing, without dis- 
cussion, 90 days from sight of bill drawn against shipping documents. He cal- 
culates his prices on the basis of this expense for interest and foreign collec- 
tion, and thus loses nothing by granting the concession. He runs the risk of 
his client not complying with his obligation, exactly the same as he would dp 
in his own country, and he takes the same precautions of finding out witn 
whom he is dealing. This information can be had in Uruguay as fully as in 
Chicago, and, as regards firms of standing, can be as readily had in New YorJc 
concerning houses in Uruguay as concerning houses in St. Louis, Mo. 
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But look how tliat 90-day facility assists the importer in his business. By the 
end of March, when his liability to the manufacturer has to be met, the im- 
porter is in possession of his " camp " clients' notes for the goods sold. These 
notes are readily discounted in Montevideo bankSj although they may be, as they 
probably are, most of the time not payable until the end of August On these 
lines the entire business of the Republic is still being transacted. 

I have in mind a Montevideo firm which five years ago was selling one line of 
American specialties to the extent of, say, $12,000 to $15,000 per annum, having 
to meet the manufacturer with cash in New York, and which, in 1911, placed 
over $160,000 worth of the same goods in the same territory, after convincing 
the manufacturer that by granting certain facilities the business could be so 
increased. I happen to know by personal inspection how that large turnover 
was managed, and after making every allowance for the energy and organiza- 
tion of the local firm and the excellence of the American article, it is safe to 
assert that the easy terms influenced possibly 50 per cent of the business. And 
I may state that although most liberal terms were granted to the consumer, 
extending the time for payment even to 24 months after delivery, the losses of 
the Montevideo firm on this American business were not one-fifth of 1 per cent 
on the entire year's transactions. This is a fair illustration of the commercial 
integrity in Uruguay. 

VALUE OF ACQUAINTANCE WITH CONDITIONS. 

« 

Great strides have undoubtedly been made by the larger manufac- 
turing concerns of the United States during the past five years in 
acquiring practical knowledge of South American conditions, but 
much yet remains to be learned. Too great stress can not be laid 
upon this point. It will certainly pay any concern to let its export 
manager make a trip, if ever so hurried, around the markets of the 
Southern Continent before planning any campaign for business there. 
Half an hour on the docks of Montevideo, or in the sheds of Buenos 
Aires, or watching the lighterage on the west coast would teach more 
to any concern of what the South American consumer must have in 
the way of suitable packing, etc., than could be learned in any other 
way. An hour with a banker in any of the South American cities 
would change many opinions that might have been formed and show 
to the American business man how little there is to teach and how 
much one can learn about matters aflFecting local conditions. And 
speaking of bankers, I have repeatedly had it shown me where an 
American bank could render large service to the export trade by the 
facilities it could furnish and by its familiarity with business firms 
and conditions in the United States. I think that I am correct in 
stating that of all the bank managers in Uruguay to-day not more 
than one has ever been in the United States. 

It is an undeniable fact that national sympathies are a powerful 
factor in the extension of South American trade with Europe, and 
the American exporter has to contend with this condition to his 
disadvantage. 

VENEZUELA. 

[Consul Herbert R. Wright, Puerto Cabello ; No. 250, Oct. 24, 1914.] 

A New York firm recently sold a bill of goods to a firm in Puerto 
Cabello, receiving instructions to forward through a shipping firm in 
New York. When the goods were tendered to the shipping firm, the 
latter said that it had had no instructions in regard to them and re- 
fused to handle them unless the freight and other charges were guar- 
anteed. The New York firm therefore forwarded the goods direct, 
but the invoices contained descriptions of the goods not according 
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to the tariff schedules of Venezuela, and a heavy Gim was imposed 
on the consignee, who accordingly refused to receive the goods. 

This incident serves to emphasize the necessity of correctly making 
out consular papers, which must correspond to a certain form in 
every word and line. Instructions as to the proper way to make 
them out can be received from the Venezuelan consul at point of 
shipment. The buyer's instructions should be followed to tne letter, 
and packing should be as light as safety and security will permit, as 
all duties are charged on gross weight. There should, of course, be 
no substitution without permission from buyer. 

GUATEMALA,* 

V 

[Commercial Agent Garrard Harris, Guatemala City; No. 12, Jan. 15, 1915.1 

" I want to go into the export trade ; tell me a few pointers as to 
how to make a success of it," writes a business man of the United 
States, and adds that he. has heard others say it is not very satisfac- 
tory, but he is willing to try it. 

Assuming that competent traveling men are employed, that they 
get the orders, and arrangements are satisfactory as to credits, etc.,' 
the best pointers to be given are instances of what not to do and the 
citation of instances where other houses have lost money, customers, 
and time. In the first place, it is fundamental to know how to pack 
the goods properly and to ship precisely what is ordered. 

" What is the chief of your objections to doing business with the 
American houses ? " I asked a Guatemala importer. 

"They won't ship just what I order; they will substitute goods; 
and they are not careful as to packing, although there is improvement 
m that line now," he answered. And to illustrate with an inciden^ 
current : 

LATEST FASmONS IN NECKTIES NOT WANTED. 

A business house in Guatemala had as a customer an old-fashioned 
gentleman who lived about 70 miles in the interior. He had been 
wearing a certain sort of ready-made necktie for years. He came in 
to get a supply and his merchant did not have them, but he gave 
the one he had on to the merchant and asked that two dozen like it 
be ordered. The order was sent to a house in the United States the 
merchant had been dealing with to a limited extent. There was a 
certain clasp on the tie the old gentleman particularly liked. He 
owned a big coffee finca and was a good customer, so the merchant 
wrote explicit instructions to have the ties made just as per sample, 
and stated that the price was no object. The house in the United 
States wrote that the ties desired were out of style 20 years before, 
and they were sending two dozen of the very latest fashion in ties. 
They came, packed in rather a heavy wooden box, and the merchant 
had to pay duty on the wood at silk rate, having taken the box out 
of the customhouse before he received the letter. He sent to Eu- 
rope and obtained precisely what he ordered, receiving it on the 
return vessel; and the ties were neatly packed in a light tin box of 
almost featherweight. 

^ While this report does not refer directly to South America, the points made will In 
gener&l apply to the trade of the United States with that section as well as Central 
America. 
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That is one instance of how American houses lose trade. They 
should ship just exactly what is ordered. 

SILK GOODS BT PARCEL POST. 

Another story is going the rounds about a merchant in Quetzalte- 
nango. who ordered a considerable bill of silk from a house in the 
United States, stipulating that it was to be cut in 10-yard lengths 
and shipped by parcel post, as he would save customs duties on pack- 
ing and also ireight. The shipment did not come as per order. It 
was packed in a double strong and heavy wooden case which weighed 
nearly as much as did the silk, and which weight was paid for at the 
silk rate, the tariff being on gross weight of the package and not 
merely on contents. He is now in a lively controversy with the house 
that disregarded his shipping instructions, and certainly will not be 
inclined to favor the concern with further orders. 

CANDLES IN BLUE WRAPPERS— TRADE-MARKS ON FLOUR. 

As additional reasons for shipping goods just as ordered, it must 
be understood that many of the retail customers in Central America 
can neither read nor write, but have become accustomed by some dis- 
tinctive feature to the goods they want. An instance is told of 
a man who ran a store in Eetalhulieu who had been ordering candles 
from Germany for many years. Each candle was wrapped in blue 
paper. One shipment came wrapped in yellow paper. The people 
would not buy them. In vain he argued and showed that the candles 
were the same he had been selling. It was no use, and he could 
not sell those candles until he sent to a paper-supply house in Guate- 
mala City and bought suflScient blue paper in which to wrap them. 
Then he had no diflSculty in selling them. 

Another illustration of the vagaries of the trade : A year or so ago 
there was a brand of flour that was well liked and a standard with the 
country people. It was put up in sacks with a device in bright blue 
printed on each sack. A merchant ordered about three carloads, and 
it came in with the device printed in green. The customers would 
not take it. They wanted the blue sack. The millers explained that 
the bag makers had run out of blue ink and thought it was all right 
to use the green. After a long while and much effort the merchant 
managed to get rid of the flour, but it took almost as much work as 
introducing a new article. 

Hence, when a merchant from Latin America orders anything, it 
is the best policy to send him precisely what he orders. He knows 
his trade, its whims and vagaries, and there is a reason for his order. 
There is nothing " just as good " for him. This one item of shipping 
precisely what is wanted is most important, and the export firm de- 
voting close attention to this feature is going to retain its trade. 

PACKING IS STILL IMPORTANT. 

Next in importance is the question of packing. It is a threadbare 
and worn-out question. People get tired reading of it and hearing of 
it, but they also keep on shipping badly packed goods, and that mili- 
tates against business. Two illustrations of carelessness have recently 
come under observation, and both of them were inexcusable because 
the concerns which sent out goods in such shape have been doing con- 
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siderable export business and know better^ One was that of a well- 
laiown brewery, which shipped beer to a dealer in Guatemala in cases 
instead of o«sks. The cases were not sealed and the bottles were 
merely slipped in the wooden slots without any attempt at protection. 
After uridergoing a railroad journey in the United States, oeing han- 
dled aboard a steamship, unloaded at the customhouse, loaded again 
on a train, unloaded into a depot, and hauled over a rough road 
several miles, about half the bottles were found to be broken, and 
of those intact perhaps half had been emptied by thirsty individuals 
en route, there being no protection whatever for the goods. 

The other instance was that of a concern in the United States that 
is advertising extensively and really building up a good busitiess in 
bottled and aerated mineral water. A case of the water was shipped 
to a dealer in Zacapa. The case weighed 200 pounds and was made 
of rather flimsy wood. When an attempt was made to lift it from 
the railroad car to the depot platform the bottom of the box fell out 
and two-thirds of the bottles were broken. There were no bands, 
wires, or other reinforcements about the frail pine to stand part of 
the considerable weight. 

CONSmERATION OF CUSTOMERS' INTERESTS. 

Close attention to detail and consideration for the customer is what 
counts. Those things are remembered and appreciated. For in- 
stance, some time ago the tariff on matches of a certain Latin Ameri- 
can country was about to be materially raised. A large firm ordered 
$15,000 worth of safety matches from a German house to get the 
stock in before the raise. Not only were the goods shipped promptly, 
put up in light tin boxes, but the boxes were crated with plank. The 
German firm knew that the duty on matches was rather heavy and 
made an arrangement with the steamship people by which the plank- 
ing was all to be removed from the matcnes and only the tins entered 
at the customhouse, so the buyer did not have to pay a high duty on 
planking. Such evidences of consideration for the customer are 
certain to be remembered. 

There is no hard-and-fast rule that can be followed in exporting to 
Latin America, but if the dealer ships what is ordered, packs it well, 
and watches details, he has a good start on the way to securing per- 
manent trade. 
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